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THE DETROIT ART SCHOOL 
By Helen Elizabeth Keep. 
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PFzV/j illustrations from drawings by the pupils. 

Detroit is not noted as an art centre, and until the 
last dozen years art has been secondary ; but now with 
its museum and school, as the home of several people of 
talent, and many connoisseurs and lovers of the beautiful, 
the city may take rank among other cities having older or 
more famous schools. And Detroit is proud of having 
been the birthplace of some distinguished artists, suth as 
Jules Rolshoven, Harry Eaton, Arthur Jules Goodman, 
Robert Hopkins, L. T. Ives, the portrait painter, and 
A. B. Wenzell. 

As in most cities, the art school was started with great 
difficulty, and as is usual in such cases, first became a 
reality through the untiring efforts of a very few enthu- 
That man was Mr. William H. Brearly. When one sees 
the large stone building, one hundred and thirty feet by one hundred feet 
square, on Jefferson Avenue, one is apt to forget all the work of founding such an 
institution, and the months of labor spent by the few who were willing to give their 
time and money in such a cause. 

By a recent addition the building has been made one of foiir parts enclosing a 
court roofed with glass, which makes a fine gallery for casts. 

The Museum is fortunate in the possession of the Balch collection of autotypes 
of the most famous pictures of the old masters ; a large collection of etchings, en- 
gravings, and German photographs, and the Stearns collection of Japanese, Corean, 
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siasts, led by one man. 
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and Indian curiosities, numbering over sixteen thou- 
sand articles. This collection is undoubtedly one 
of the finest in America, and includes the world- 
renowned pieces of Japanese 
statuary in wood called " The 
Wrestlers" — the representa- 
tion of an historical wrest- 
ing match, which occurred 
23 B.C., between a black 
giant and a huge Japanese. 
The Museum also owns 
eighty pictures, works of 
the old masters, given by 
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Mr. Scripps. A m o 11 g 
these is a large paint- 
ing by Rubens, pur- 
chased at the Secretan sale ; Murillo's " Immaculate 
Conception/' together with works of Quentin Mas- 
sys, Titian, Van der Velde, Jan Steen, and others, 
most of them well authenticated. 

Among other famous pictures on permanent ex- 



hibition in the galleries are 
"Court of Death," by Rem- 
brandt Peale, " Story of CEnone," by F. D. Millet, "The Lily 
Pond," by Harry Eaton, "Evangeline," by Samuel Richards, 
and " The Missing Vessel, " by F. K'. M. Rehn. 

The chief aim of those directly connected with the Museum 
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is to extend the interest of art, making 

the Museum the centre in this city. 

Thereupon the galleries are open at 
all times to the public without 
charge for admission, and the 
Museum is the headquarters of 
clubs permitting the study of 
any branch of art. Short lect- 
ures explaining the pictures in 
the galleries are given by Mr. 
Griffith, director of the Museum 
and the school, every Sunday 
afternoon, which are listened 
to by hundreds of people 
!=m who would find it diffi- 
cult to go to any week- 
day meeting. Much advance- 
ment of art is to be gained by 

the education of the people. Tree galleries are a 
great step toward the desired end. Free schools 
should be the next step. 
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The fact that the Museum and schools are so closely 
allied is of great advantage to the pupils, whose resting 
times are often employed in the study 
of the works of art in the galleries. 
During the past year two hundred 
and twenty-four students have 
C\ been enrolled under a com- 

petent corps of teach- 
ers. The children's classes — 
meet Wednesday after- 
noons and Saturday mornings, thus 
giving school-children and teach- 
ers an opportunity for study. 
^4&- ' ■' ■■ S-- There are several sketch 

' : ^y V: V : -^ ■■'"'■, : >-l' ■ '&!&**■*■■' classes in charge of the more 
£~£ advanced pupils. Sketching , 
is a recreation much en-j 
joyed by all participating, " 
except the unfortunate pupil By Hilda Lodeman. 
whose turn it may be to pose. a housemaid. 

At one time a prize was offered to defray the expenses of two years' study in 
Europe to the pupil attaining the greatest proficiency in the life-class. This prize 
was awarded to Charles Waltensperps, who is now in Paris at the 
Julien school. Seventeen out-term scholarships have been given 
during a year. But in Detroit, as in most of our art schools, 
scholarships are being abolished and much is done to inspire the 
student with the true love of art ; that he may work for art's 
sake and not spurred on by any un- 
worthy motive. 

As yet the school is very young, 
but if its so far successful career 
continues, much may be hoped 
for in the future. There is 
the nucleus of an excellent 
library, the beginning of a fine 
collection of casts. A lunch- 
room in connec- 
tion with the 
school is talked of, but such things come 
with time, and as the school grows the 
needed accommodations will come also. 

As in most art schools, the fascinating 
spirit of Bohemianism prevails. Art is all 
absorbing. Art is what makes happiness and 
most in life to many of the students. Like 
anything else one enters into from the heart,. 

it must be << all Or nothing." With SUCh eil- Drawn by Harry S. Potter. 

thusiasm and energy, success is almost sure. ' 
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